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ETHICS MADE IN GERMANY 

BY THE EIGHT REVEREND CHATJNCEY B. BREWSTER, BISHOP 
OP CONNECTICUT 



Half a century ago James Russell Lowell wrote: "There 
seems to be, in the average German mind, an inability or a dis- 
inclination to see a thing as it really is." To-day surprise is 
expressed at the attitude of Americans toward this war. It is 
not owing to British influence. In our Civil War we owed far 
more to Germans than to England. In 1870 our sympathies 
were with Germany. But to-day there is presented a moral 
issue. For example, we behold put in practice the principle 
that might makes right. It has been deduced from the doctrine 
of the survival of the fittest. 

Nietzsche, not a consistent Darwinian, yet glorified the 
strength that can. He combated a threatening contagion of 
pessimism, a commonplace, negative morality, and all en- 
feebling sentimentality. But in his "transvaluation of all 
values" he put on top a force to succeed which was beyond 
good and evil. The Christian morality which kept common 
people in their place was fatal to the strength of the superior 
man. While this fantastic philosophy was largely repudiated 
by scholars, its literary power won it popular vogue. It has 
conspicuous part in a tendency of recent German thought find- 
ing extreme expression in a revolt from Christian ideals and 
a reversion to the paganism from which Prussia was forcibly 
wrested by the Teutonic Knights late in the Middle Ages. War 
in itself is held to be good. Much that had promised to miti- 
gate its ills is set aside as weakness. There are consistently 
carried out principles of national procedure. 

The violation of the neutrality of Belgium was publicly ac- 
knowledged by the German Chancellor to be a wrong. It con- 
travened a treaty made, be it remembered, for precisely such a 
juncture. It was, aside from the treaty, an unprovoked in- 
vasion of a sovereign State. It has been followed by an amazing 
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disregard of principles of humanity that had become embodied 
in the laws of war. Yet all this finds defenders among hitherto 
revered teachers of ethics, who seemingly cannot, or dare not, 
think straight; while a leading German journalist declares, 
"Our might shall create a new law in Europe." 

The historian Treitschke taught that "the State is power," 
and amenable to no higher tribunal of public opinion or inter- 
national law. This doctrine finds expression in the declaration 
that "the State is the sole judge of the morality of its action. 
It is, in fact, above morality." In this twentieth century it has 
been held that there may be one code of morals or honor for 
the individual and a different one for a country. But why are 
not men, collectively, bound by the same principles of justice, 
honesty, and honor to which they owe obligation as individuals? 
We hear to-day of a "social conscience." Why should there 
not be a national character and conscience? Otherwise there 
is no basis of intercourse, good faith, or progress in international 
relations; and into those relations is intruded the morality of 
the card-sharper. 

There is in human life something better than the natural 
selection of the strongest. When Huxley made the famous 
declaration that the ethical progress of society lay not in imi- 
tating the cosmic process, but "in combating it," there was 
recognition of the fact that with the appearance of man begins 
a new chapter, a chapter of advance in moral worth according 
to moral standards. This new chapter is marked by the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong. 

It is true that in political ethics there has been recognition 
of a right of conquest. That, however, baldly stated, belongs 
to a bygone age. It is not in accord with the present stage of 
Christian civilization and its standards. It has to-day to justify 
itself before the moral judgment of mankind and square itself 
with a higher law. Might alone cannot make right what is seen 
to be wrong. In defense of the invasion of Belgium is ad- 
vanced the plea that necessity may excuse a breach of justice 
or of plighted word, that necessity knows no law. Necessity, 
let it be remembered, here means the necessity of more easily 
getting at France to crush her. But, whatever the necessity, 
the God of right is the God of nations. No necessity may 
transcend the law of right, no other "must" ever take precedence 
of the "must" meaning ought. 

This "ought," I owe it, this sense of something due and 
obligatory, I am not seeking to explain. Howsoever it got 
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there, there it is, a fact fronting human nature, the imperative 
authority of right. Might may defend right, as it may assail 
it. As it may crush it, so it may vindicate and establish right. 
When all is said, however, there remains a sense of right as 
distinct from might, right that may defy might and persistently 
survive the utmost triumph of might. This it is which su- 
premely dignifies and glorifies human nature, whether it be one 
man or a nation, martyred Stephen or murdered Belgium. 
This ethical conviction is near akin to a sense of honor. 

Say, what is Honor? "Pis the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can frame. 

In this high meaning there must yet be honor among nations. 
Fidelity to plighted word, due regard for the rights of other 
States, great and small, a decent respect for the general sentiment 
of mankind on behalf of fair dealing — these a nation cannot 
afford to ignore. Significant, in the Dublin speech of the British 
Prime Minister, was his reference to words of Gladstone: "The 
enthronement of public right as the governing idea of European 
politics " — public right as the governing idea of world politics. 
That would mean an end not only of war, but of suspicion and 
secret intrigue. It would mean peace, because it would mean 
good-will. It would mean the prevalence among nations of the 
old-fashioned principles of morality with a new and higher in- 
terpretation. Only such principles, after all, will really work. 

Germany in recent decades has set up an ideal of social 
efficiency, and in thoroughness of organization has to a marvel- 
ous degree realized it. It has been, however, at a tremendous 
cost in things held dear by a large part of mankind. This 
efficiently socialized civilization is, it is claimed, far superior 
to other types. This superior civilization Germans, many of 
them in an honest conviction of lofty mission, propose to extend 
elsewhere over the earth and to impose it by force. 

To the rest of us this vaunted type of civilization, mighty 
though it be, and largely because of its might, seems something 
intolerable. It is in our eyes a civilization organized and so- 
cialized at the expense of the personal, the spiritual, and ethical. 
It is a mechanical excellence wherein certain higher things seem 
wanting. We can see what Eucken himself last year described 
therein as "soul-lessness." We have seen something of its 
working and its fruits; and thereby it is not commended to us. 
It defies what we feel to be sacred principles of humanity and 
freedom and righteousness. It disregards the rights of others. 
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It crashes and tramples upon the weak and defenseless. It 
reveals an evident moral deterioration. 

Moreover, with all its advantages, it has not proved a suc- 
cess. In the supreme test of a great crisis it has broken down. 
It has worked with mechanical precision in details; but in the 
great aims and issues it has failed, because of its lack of finer 
quality, of moral force and insight. A Government that yields 
itself to dishonor fails to take account of the sentiment of honor 
that may thrill other nations to be reckoned with. Confound- 
ing honor with hypocrisy, confusing right with might, subordinat- 
ing the better instincts of human nature to brute force, its code, 
as practically carried out in shamelessly brutal procedure, looks 
like a doctrine of devils. 

This yielding to the temptation of power, this obsession by a 
new Csesarism, this perversion of a people by a pervasive military 
despotism, this lapse of a great nation and collapse of its high 
faith and ideals, will, I am persuaded, stand as the signal tragedy 
of history. We seem to go back to an elder day; we hear the 
stern lines of ^Eschylus, after Salamis and its victory for the 
higher hopes of humanity: 

Those silent heaps of dead abide to show 
Children of children's children that a man 
Should have no thoughts that are too high for men. 
Always presumption blossoms and the fruit 
Is doom, and all the harvest only tears. 

Chauncey B. Brewstek. 
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